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_ S ABSTRACT 
‘ ‘fhe study eneree 12 to-15 year old boys was 
designed to provide further informaticn on the questicn of whether - 
.. there is a link between adjudicated delinquency and learning | 
disabilities. Ss were given an assessnent Battery which included or 
. three major parts: tests for determining presence or absence of | 
learning disability, an observational schediile to assist with the 
determination, and a set of marker tests designed to be used in a 
subsequent analysis for construct validation. A final decision rule 
for "learning disability a bsence/prese nce was devised with a sequence 
of 10 decision points (such as'a difference of 15 .pcints Hetween the ee 
reading and math tests). Among findings were that 34% of the 
nondelinguent sample were classified as learning disabled (LD) .on the 
basis of wide discrepancies within their performance on the tests or . 
‘the presence of other indicators, but somehow had been able to ~ 
achieve at least average scores for their age in reading and math, 
ray and were reclassified as non-LD by step 10; while in contrast, only’ - 
- ‘Non delinguent,- less than a third of a percent, showed such a pattern. 
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“The Definition and Prevalence of Learning Disabilities 


Purpose ; got 


"A 


This study was designed and implemented to provide further ‘information on 


the question of whether or not there is a link between adjudicated delinquency 


and learning disabilities (LD). Indicators. of differential prevalence of LD in 


adjudicated and non-delinquent populations are expected Af-« link, in fact, 


~ 


exists. po = : are 


. .The study ‘builds upon the review of research’ on this issue conducted by 


Murray and his associates (1976). Data were alsogcollected to examine the 


relation of self reported delinquency to LD. These data were subjected to - 


"Sample 


separate analysis not reported herein. 
U 
The populations of interest for this study are those comprised of 12- to 


15-year 61d boys who attend anes school and have no record of. adjudicated 


delinquency and boys in the ss age cohort. we do not have a record of APAUS LENT NC 


“delinquency. The sample was selected in the non-delinquent, public achegs case 


to\ceprasent a highly ekmion asl ‘group of boys in three cities -- Sul ttabee: 


| + Tndtanapodi, ‘and Phoenix. In the adjudicated delinquent case, thé sample ; 


- “ Procedures 


represented ai available boys “sho had been adjudicated and were ‘in the juvenile . 


justice system, ait ie ec ‘accessible during the time of the study. 


The scocane bE data collection and decision-making about the presence or 
absence of LD ocqured in two stages. A detailed description of the areeean may 
be found in a recent report (Barrows, Campbell, Slaughter and Trainor, 1977) but 
a@ general description may help to illustrate the two basic principles. The first 
hs Pd we ak | 
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- principle is dattasescnal LD is characterized by pronounced shtvaduve sunt 
aitferences’ in ability to perform a variety of verbal, quantitative, and maniplua- 
tive tasks because there is sia noti=pbvious interference with the process of 
receiving infovwarion, of ‘utilizing it in cognitive processes, or of communicating 
the results of cognition. The second. principle is an operational one. At any 
porse in the bneere where data are found td be a Aaa the decision will 
alvays require movement to an : dutemeive data collection step. 

These principles were applied through review of ‘records and a process of 
diagnostic assessment. In records review, a trained reviewer examined the record 
of each youth in the study for evidence oe pronounced Lntrapersonal sactorninta 
discrepancies in school subjects or test scores and for recorded clinical judgment 
of LD, mental retardation, or emotional Aatdabance: Additionally, any supporting 
data of anecdotal or clinical observation was noted. tnappeapetate age, physical 
handicap, and the youth’s major language were also noted. The rules specified 
that the youth be excluded from the sample if physical handicaps, sakes language 
differences, mental retardation or emotional disturbance were the likely causes 
of disparate performance. Exclusions for mental retardation required more 
rigorous rules than those usually applied, and emotional cearebance required a 
“second review before exclusion from the sample. If no evidence of discrepancy of 
performance or of clinical gr atiecdotal suggestions of LD were present, the youth 
_ was siargaua to the non-LD category and was subsequent ly contacted for an interview. 
The intervie was designed to provide an adequate description of the sample and 
was‘ not used to determine LD. au other youth were cetacted for diagnostic 
assesenent, including those for whom there were inadequate records. 


the siagneette assessment process included a battery of tests and an observa- 


tion ichadites Including breaks and the interview, following the same schedule used 
- 


q 


for youth who were interviewed only, the ar time sehen ahout three 
and one half hours of individual work with each youth. When administration of 
the assessnent battery was completed, the data were recorded on a Basic Data 
Form aa prepared for subsequent analysis. aa Ge * ‘ 

The Assessment Battery 

3 The assessment battery included three major parts: tedts for determining the ba 
presence or absence of MaArning disability, an observati schedule to assist with the 
determination, (see Table I) end a‘ set of marker tests designed to be used. in a 

‘ subsequent analysis for construct validation. The tests used in the LD decision were. 
“as follows: 


WISC-R ' 44 
Woodcock Reading Mastery ae 


Key Math — ‘ 
Bender Gestalt (Koppitz scoring) 1 


te markers, although not used in the LD deternpration,. included tests. such 


as : kha Swint on-Wepman Erte Memory Test, the Rosner Auditory Analyets Test, the 


Thurstone Flags, and Sthieres: : ° . . ‘ 
es 2 - 
ui : Control ae 


Maint enange. of quality in a complex undertaking such as this project required 
a variety of procedures suited to the many aspects of the project. ‘The quality 
- control checks which were utilized will be discussed sequentially in the remainder 


of this section. * 


Accuracy _ of Feat ing 


| the tests to’ pach’ youth. Originally there were two quality control processes 
‘planned to eaxinise the uniformity of test administration. The first of these, 
\ applied aftggethe initial traiding period, was a systematic obawnvation of the | 
. a | testing proces by the diagnostic supervisor -in tates of each site. Originally 
| ' this was planned to occur in every eighth test administration. Because of " 

‘ qchadultng fone ‘we were not able to maintain anticipated, numbers of adminis- 
“trations per day and it rer necessary to schedule “the observations by the day 
rather than by the Bune of test administrations. We were, however, able to 
“ maintain a schedule of atleast ‘partial observation on a daily basis, ehetaby 

“assuring that each diagnostic: assessor would be observed somewhat more frequently 

‘than once every eight days. Dépending upon whather public school or institution- 
alized students were being tuated or whether parolees 3 ocalinbtadase ies the 
test Pre rae the siaievakines of test administration stayed within one or two 
ddetntetrations of the desired. schedule. The change was in the direction of ‘more 
_aduintetrations being observed for the latter group, because there were actually i 
fever adaipistrations in the adgut day. time span. f) . 

The Second form of auadtey control for caitevatey of test adeinietration 
involved the’ use of third party evaluators. Depending upon the site, three 
people participated in this activity. They were Mr. Richard Harsh, Ms. Nadine 
eee or the be ‘Director, Paul Campbell. Harsh and Lambert observed the 
Phoenix site, Lambert and Campbell observed the Indianapolis site, and Lambert ‘| 
\” qbaleewed_the Baltinore-site. <_< 
- The oataide evaluators sat in on a test administration in its entirety, 
making Lokes on the accuracy with which the test procedures were followed. After 
tte, oho bhanceatine was éomp lated, the site ‘evaluators met with the diagnostic 


‘assessors detng — to revi ew ‘the findings of the observation. They then x 
gs 


reviewed these findin 


with phe diagnostic supervisor of each site. “the supervisor 
.s ® 
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in turn, shared the observation, particularly as Le referred to any deviations 


.from testing procedures, with all the diagnostic assessors at the site. This wap 
Ps dons in a training session which iad achaduled Ruedtaraiy following the quality! : 


control checks. . 


A third. quality control was not Aneiuded in the original proposal. The - 4 
scien’ plan called for. pretraining before éuating began, and retrenher training 
midway through the testing. The two previously described observational opporcunt« 
ties comprised the remainder. of the plan for maintenance of dualltes However, 
it became evident within the first two weeks of testing that the MUMBROBELS staff 


rs 
was assembling weekly for making the coded. LD/nonLD decisions. This provided an 


opportunity for a saci wercuntes in which the diagnostic supervisor and the 


diagnostic assessors were able to compare notes and deal with problems in / 

testing procedure which way have occurred during the preceeding test administrations. 
: This activity occurred at all of the sites. The tnerging pattern of quality 

control can thus be seen to be a continuing function of the disqaoetic a a nia 


c 


augmented by outside. evaluators, and a aie d supported mm the observations laws 
experiences of the dragascnicaeuiesats themselves as the ‘testing proceeded. 

The second concern about the dexariey of testing related to the precision 
with which the results of testing could be recorded for subsequent data processing. 
The demands of the study required that immediate de¢isions be made about the 
LD/nonLD status of the aajucieates swine: The tests required to meet the 
estinate of prevalence, as well as the diagnostic function for the remediation 
sample, Hiren complex. Each separate operation required to record 
results presented an opportunity for a clerical error. There were many such 
operations in the selected test battery. Initially it was expected that the 
training and oversight would provide an adequate level of clerical accuracy. 
However, a review of several test protocols about midway through the testing 
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demonstrated that there were a eal errors. Aa initial check by ACLD staff in 
the field and subsequently by a stantbetadl aide and other ETS ire (wet staff 

: members dawonntrated that, although errors changing the LD/nonLD decision 

seemed to be quite rare, minor errors were very’ frequent. ‘ As expected, the. 
‘greatest numbers of’ errors occurred with the most udeplex recording requirements, 
such as those of "the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test. It was therefore decided to 
record only the raw scores. These were keypunched and computer BLEDETEhN were 
stepared to calgulate the derived scores, thereby removing all of ‘the complexity 
except the ‘countiae of responses and the recording: of single onbert of no more ‘ 
than’ three digits. The principle followed in this process is that’ of aedueine to 
an absolute minimum the number of opportunities to change the value of scores by 
erroneous transciption, reference to the wrong table or computational error. To 
facilitate this’ correction, the previously prepared data tapes were used to . 
produce labels containing the. student ’s name, idenkes tcepton nunber, and location 
code. The computer calculated converted scores whiten were icetuded on the tape 

at the end of each student’s record but which did not replace the previously hand 
computed scores. It see, possible to estimate the eagnitude of clerical - 
error while at bie same time removing the consequences of this error upon frequency 
distributions, LD/nonLD decisions or other statistical ere to vnsctie 


data may be subjected. 
De Q oce 
The second major quality control consideration deals with the accuracy of | 
the decision process. There were two points of decision making, one for screening 


into or out of diagnostic assessment and one for the LD/nonLD decision after 


diagnostic assessment. The decision to screen into diagnostic assessment was 


§ 


ngs 1a : “@ 


ate 


', designed to "fail safe" by- referring doubtful cases to diagnostic assessment 
: Baste 


_ rather than screening them out. The diagnostic supervisor was specifically . 
re . s - e*, 


instructed to revi 


questionable cases, sarticulacty if the reason for possible 
‘screenout was tonal disturbance. It was subsequently decided to include for. va 
diagnostic assessment the cases for which there were “Anguéficient data to make 3 a 
reliable assessment decision. Consequently, most cases with insufficient data 

were diagnostically assessed if the testing candidates themselves could Pe 
_ located. ‘The LD/nonLD decision presented a different sort of problem. The 

original danien called for two: blind decisions by diagnostic assessors based on 

the perception of the diagnostic assessor who had administered the battery and 

then on the perception of a second diagnostic assessor who reviewed the informa- 

tion recorded on the basic data form. The second diagnostic assessor was not ’ 

aware of the first assessor's decision because the decisions were coded. These re : 
were then reviewed by the supervisor a broke ties or, if he/she felt that the . 
information was improperly evaluated; “esteved his/her own daciato’ and auakienes 

reversing ‘that of the two previous judgments. In order to check the consis- . i rm 
tency of ‘this process, selected samples of cases were exchanged among site . 
supervisors, again in coded form, so that the decisions were unknown ees the 

cases were checked by the reviewing diagnostic supervisors. The results of the- 
initial check showed enough inconsistency that a second check designed in the | 

same manner was performed. The outcome of these two cross-site checks is Ps 
presented in Table II. Of the 42 cases reviewed, 13 were challenged by one 


judge, and 9 by two judges. This result, although not unusual in comparison 


V 
with the reported findings in the literature on clinical judgments, was not 


satisfactory for the purposes of this study. It was therefore decided to prepare 


e 
ecision. algorithm for: uniform application by computer. A review of the 


LD aonb deciuton process is in order here. On page 26 of: the Research Procedures 


“owe find! the following description (Barrows, et “al, 1977). 


The first chnsideration in the LD/Not LD judgment will be a 
review of the profiles for discrepancies at least equivalent to e 
the difference in group means of groups two years apart. These 
differences may occur within the score patterns of the WISC=R; 
including the Witkin factor scores, between the WISC scores and 
any or all of the achievement scores or between the achievement 
scores. ‘When discrepancies of the indicated magnitude exist among 
all three sources of score data, the decision is clearly LD. When 
two sources show discrepagcies, the same decision will apply if 

‘there is any supporting evidence from the Bender or the observa- 
tions. When only one pair of scores show discrepancy, supportive 

‘evidence’ from the Bender and two or more pronounced characteristics 
from the behavioral observations will indicate LD. Cases which 

- show no significant discrepancies: as defined, but demonstrate two ——~ 
years below-level ruorpeses and include observations of difficulty 
in following oral directi motor difficulty, paper rotation, 

‘ productive language problems, , distractability, and at least one of 
the WISC observations will also be judged LD if the full scale 

. WISC-R score is at least 33. Cases which do,not meet any of these 
criteria will be judged non-LD. 


/ 


| It should be\ noted that these decision rules include both ddetrupaschin 
among test scores (ability and achievement), evidence from other test sources such 
as the Bender and ehnstdaratton in a clinical sense of ordinally character- 
ized observations. The rules are not completely ‘explicit because some latitude 
for jadquat was intended. The great| variability demonstrated by the cross-site 
‘ protocol checks seagate argued for more Ktdicleg aapleeavinns Accordingly, the 
“epi of clinical Seaguact was limited to the initial categorizing of the observa- 
tions applying to the WISC-R itself and to the qinarad behavior of the youth in 
the testing situation. Specific requirements for the. decision were defined to | 
sequentially consider ‘each element of data in. algorithmic forn. 


S 
order of presentation: 


This algorithm was ateeitsdd around the following statements considered in- 


i0 
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1. 


2. 


3. 


-9< : a) 


a . 


-10 points or greater, count one point toward the LD/nonLD decision. 


\ Ay io i. ie 
Tf the difference between verbal and performance scores on a is 


-If a difference of 10 points or greater, is present anong the Witkin | 


factors, count one point toward the decision. Count only, one difference © 
among the Witkin scorer - ‘ se a 


rp 
- 


If a 10 point difference is past between the conventional scoring 
and the Witkin scoring, count one point toward the’ decision. Count only 


. one ai Frarense between these score sets. 


co 


5. 


j ‘66 
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' the case as LD.. i? a 


‘ae (A Bender score of three or more.” 


if two differences or discrepancies are prévent {involving a single score, 
eliminate the most extreme score that would account for another discrepancy ~- 
when compared to the two achievement scores. If after this restriction 

is satisfied a 10 point discrepancy, is present between the Reading 

score and any ability score or between the Arithmetic store .and any 


‘ability score, . count one point for each toward the decision. A maximum 


of two discrepancies may be counted by these a a asa aa pommaciaonss 
one for each achievement .area. 


If a‘10 point difference or discrepaticy is present between the Arith- 
metic and the Reading scores, count one. toward the Aaciaion. 


If three discrepancies are accumulated by these ae ene classify . -| 


- 
. 


If two discrepancies are present among the six comparison ata, acd if 
any one of: the following conditions is also present, ‘classify the’ case 
as LD. ‘ a " ’ < ’ Pe ; 


i 


bs Pronounced characteristics (a score of '1) on the WISC-R observations 
on two or more cases. ; 
ce Three or more occasionally observed characteristics (a score of 2) 
_ in the WISC-R observations. 
d. Three or more (a score of 1) pronounced characgeristics in the 
behavioral observations. 


If only one profile discrepancy is observed, a acore of three or more on 
the Bender, and two or more pronounced behavioral characteristics will 
classify as LD. 


If no discrepancies are present but achievement t-scores of 40 or less 
and occasional or pronounced characteristics are present in behavioral 
observations of difficulty in following oral direction, of gross or fine 
motor.difficulty, of difficulty in otal expression, of distractability, 
and in at least one observation in the WISC performance observations, 
and the WISC Full Scale score is at least 33, classify as LD. 


10. All other cases are classified as non=LD. 


il 


\ : 
\ \ ’ 
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This Senhaton algorithn nest? on the hyockhaute that pronounced intrapersonal 
differences. tn ability, to perform a variety of verbal, quantitative, and manipula- 
tive teats is associated with LD. Because the atability of a single score 
comparison may be ‘questioned, the existence of- differences must be verified either 
by. occurrence among several score comparigons or by the increasing prevalence of 


signs from ‘the’ other measures and/or observations. 


The Final Decision Algorithm 
Concurrently with the examination of the effects of applying a uniform 


Decision rule, +é ewan cousihiw: to. exanice the characteristics of the data 
themselves. Of particular interest vere the intercorrelations between the 
. + various parts of the assessment battery. Because differences between the perfor- 
‘eance ata wouth on one task is to be compared with his poe eee on another, 
the reliability of these differences is at issue. Table III shows the correlations 
of the Woodcock, Key Math, and WISC-R. The reliabilities reported are taken ; 
from the publisher's manuals. The intercorrelations, however, are calculated for 
the date from this study. The WISC-R was reported in two forms, as conventionally 
“reported in Verbal (V) and Performance (P) subscores and as the Witkin factor 
scores - Analytic Functioning (AF), Verbal Comprehension (VC), and Attention 
Concentration (AC). The AF score is composed of the Block Design, Picture | 
“Completion, and Object Assembly subtests. The VC score is sonoma of the 
Vocabulary, Information, Comprehension, and Similarities subtests. AC combines 
the scores from Digit Span, Arithmetic, and Coding (Witkin, et al, 1974). 

Although the original algorithm accepted a iiisliads between achievement 
and either of these sets of ability scores, the magnitude of the correlations 
pekeies V and VC and P and AF makes any pair of discrepancies using these scores 
most likely to be the Raaite of using the same iiormaktun twice. Only one of. 


the two possible scoring procedures for the WISC-R is therefore appropriate. A 


hie 


F a , ‘ U ) 
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encase consideration of the data in Table III deals with the amount of unique © 

Ms dnfpruation about dntrapersonal differences available from the two scoring araSeney 
For ‘convent ionad scoring, spptcximatedy 64 percent of the ee is unique if 
both v and P are used. * the Witkin ‘scoring sseeeat however, the unique variance ‘ 
attributable to the part scores ranges from 68 to. 19 -percent. After taking into 
ae account ‘the reliability of, the measures, it still appears that the Witkin scoring 
ie providés the most usable information. The remainder of Table oe presents the. 
‘peasurenent error bands which mst a exceeded bekoke a discrepancy is quciee. to 

ed be ‘eigntticane. RP ies 0s 7 


The: Final Decision Rule 
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a into account the. characteristics of the data, the final decision rule 


: is expressed, it the: following sequence of tctte points: 


de oh difference or: satareaten of 10 points (11 if Ac is ry contributing 
score) within the three Witkin factors will count, as one toward the 
‘LD/nonLD decision. Only one discrepancy may be. counted from this 

\ . Sources, eset : i aoe 


ya 
a ' © 


o 2. A difference of 15 points between the reading ane math tests will count 
‘ as one discrepancy toward an LD decision. 


3. A ‘discrepancy of 10° points between the cenit score and any Witkin: | 
score will count as one toward an LD decision. Ony one reading/Witkin 
o AEATCER ERE? may ‘be counted. 


Sale 8 discrepancy of 15 points between the math score. and any. Witkin score 
will/count as one toward the decision. Only one math Witkin seereeey 
“may counted. es 


£ Z 1 
& Pen |e 


Se If three discrepancies/ are accumlated according to these rules, the 
youth is apanestien as : 


66: If two Sivctepunctes em among: the six comparison sets, and 4 
‘any one of the following contr tues is also present, the case is 
classified as LD. — * 


fie “A Bender score of three or more. ; 
» | "be Ptonounced characteristics (a score of 1) in the WISC-R pee ' 
; on two or more cases. . 
ce 4 Three or more occasionally: observed chatacteristics (a wich of 4 
"4m the WISC2R observations. 
d.. Three or. more (a score of 1) pronounced chavectertstics in the 
’ : behavioral observations. 1 a4 


ie 


oe 2 i | : é ‘ ; «[9= 4 , ‘ 


; Vy If. only one profile discrepancy is present, a score of three or more 
, on the Bender, “and the presence of two or more. ee behavioral 
x, characteristics will classify as LD. bal ; 
8. - If no discrepancies” are present but achievement t-scores of 40 or less 
: * and occasional or pronounced characteristics in behavioral observations - 
' ; of difficulty in following oral direction, of gross or fine motor ; 
difficulty, of difficulty in oral expression, of distractability, and at 
: least one score of 1 or 2 in the WISC performance observations are present, 
- _ and the Wisc Full Scale score is at maat 33, ee as°LD, 
a ee 7 . ey 
“9. All othe cases are classified as non-LD. ; \ 
) 
“10. All cases. classified as LD are reviewed for the presence of reading and 
math t-scores of 50 or greater or WISC=-R Full Scale t-scores of 32 or 


a less. ‘These cases are reclassified as nog-LD. 
The rule through aGep 9 classified ma! cases. am on the basis of three: or 
more discrepancies. | Forty were added by scores on the Bender. Twenty five more 
be were chanetiied by three OF more observations of unusual performance on the - 
. WISC-R in addition to. two discrepancies ee the test scores, and nti 18 were 
| -. added by all other combinations: ‘Of ‘symptoms. The application of this rule 
oe ’ through step. 10 produced the prevalence estimates presented in Table IV. 
7 The prevalence values presented in this table give a clear tndacton that © 
whatever factors are ‘at work in these communities dividing the boys inte adjudi- 
gates ani non-adjudicated populations age also associated with the phenonmenon of 
LD as defined in chi ‘atudy. The data do Rot say that.a boy who. is LD is or” | 
- will bandee’ ‘an adjudicated delinquent. We found more LD boys who were not | 
delinquent than those who were. “Ie is not. possible to calculate from these data 
the likelihood that # boy with"LD will become an adjudicated delinquent. The 
oF determination of that likelihood vould probably renee a longitudinal study over 


q 
‘ 


a period of at. least five years. 


.-13- 
_ Another interesting observation from the data is shias Three percent of the. 
son-dadductont siecle were classified as LD on oie basis of wide discrepancies... 
within their performance gn the tests or the presence of the other indicators, , on 
-but had somehow, been able to achieve atleast average scores: for their age in ‘reading 
| and math, and ‘nace reclassified ae non-LD by step ten. In contrast, only one delin- 
quent, ‘less than a third of a percent, showed such a pattern. Could it be that the | 


academically successful boys had Saneloped a coping style, in spite of.a potential 


handicap, which provided a measure of school success and also kept them out of 


‘ 
‘ 


‘trouble? P ro. 


Conclusions and Recommendations | A. 

The data presented herein represent a rational estimate of the prevalence 
of LD in the adjudicated and non-adjudicated populations which were cedeasauced 
“in this study, in terms of the operational definition which was applied. Additional 
‘ ‘ analyses of the data are. cesdunented and planned. One ‘analysis will examine 
further the interrelations ‘of the ‘assessment Suecuey, including the markers, to 
address the question of whether or hot the various tests are performing as 
expected an these populations. This ‘analysis will undoubtedly produce a better 
understanding of the problem. Another analysis has bese suggested. It specifies ~ 
a Tedefinition of LD in order to rule out a larger portion of cases’ who stow - 
discrepant profiles but who have developed scadeate coping styles which permit 
them to achieve at approximately average levels. One simple ‘step suggested 
for this analysis is to reduce the level of acceptable achievement to a score of 
40, ‘representing an average performance of about two years below level in both 


reading and math. Another suggestion is to inctease the required magnitude = 


vw 
* 3 


of the discrepancy so that it -‘Fepresents ide apetantial inconsistency in. performance 


congtient with three or even four years. Each of these analynes can be readily 


> . : 15 ’ + 
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- oS 
done with the data in ite peasant re and each is quite likely to be undertaken. 
The trouble is that a dettaten about WERE is aid, andarete, oF severe should be a> 
: made in terms of the consequence of the decision to the tndtstdualy and dhouia:. 
‘only be ‘aade if -it: will lead toward corrective action or toward recognition of 
“unattainable expectations. LD is a ieiomane watch capnot be legislated or 

regulated, desirable as that may be for funding purposes. It may only be 

discovered. . iia . _ ; 
: T am ‘certain that alternative research design and additional data are’ 


aS \ 
'. necessary to make that discovery sufficiently unambiguous to allow us to ‘properly . Z 


serve the students who are 80 HeOeTEREpen 


_' WISC_Observations 


&. * “ 
sO . 


‘Inability to perform on sequence test 
Inability to complete any math problem 


a _ Inability to complete ec 


Observations 


ay 


Difficulty following oral directions 


‘Low Frustration Tolerance -» Early onset 
a vot fidgeting, inattentiveness: 
Goatded response style (may be 
withdrawal, hostile response, 
evasive response) 


Repeated verbalization of sndbilicy 
ad to learn 


Gross, motor difficulty -- > unusual 
. awkwardness 


Fine motor difficulty -- difficuley ‘with 
handling pencil or similar tasks = ™ 


Manifestation of vision problems | 
. @ege,8quinting, holding books very 
closely: rotation of paper 


- Manifestation of hearing atahTuns 
e.g., favoring one ear,. focusing on 
I speakers. lips. ca 
Continuous rocking, tapping, drumming 
a % Difficulty in oral expression : 
' disjunctive sentences, inconsistent - 
grammatical errors, long latency for 


common: words 


‘Distractability 


Block designs. - perseverating in patterns 


Occasionally 
Pronounced ,. Observed ~ Not 
Characteristic Characteristic Observed 
14 ae 
es het ml 
Lil: ane Lok 
Jt La ta 
Occasional ly j 
Pronounced Observed Not 
Characteristic Characteristic Observed 
Lt dale ai 
i dk nee 
a ies Tat 
EL HE a2 
uu ar uu 
i as Lt ae 
Lek Joe + oh 
dal, 1 Nae 
we tl Lt 
ee zl ff 
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on 
ao 
ga 
a 
van, 
(mo 
ay 
as hk 
ag, 
¢ 
’ oe 
: ’ ~ Ww 
ae 
= ee) 
7) 
ba 
wm se 
ag. 
x. « 7 os 
F “: ua 
3 
n 
3" oc 
oO 
fl 
x= 
oO 
a 
° 
o 
2 & > 
ae 
ce 
ao 
Co a NX 
1 Nn 
wo nn ~—T 
a 8 
[--4 ee 
a eS ain 
a 5 .- & ce * 
se Es anse 
f g : enw Yd 
On st wt 
: AU Oa 
fa ao’ @ 
ao y 
5 eo ¢e.8. 
= $9°3 
z i Roe ee ee ek a Gps 
BK a rio 
z a OY D> 
2 eS ce Oe | i ae | ee Stee 
i 0 o's 
te ae ES SE ee ee 
E egsé 
- oS. pee ee | weopee: 
| “ay ab oe 
oO 93 cC M 0 
a>) 223 ’ 
wGiva 
d9sa3 
a9 One c 
Od aw g 
ToS 3S - 
pou te Te fo Tf | osu oe 
[ee a | Re a | ee 
ee ee = elie 


Codes 


jeep eel 


e3ts Aq Juewspne 


Disagreement 


— PROFILE. CORRELATIONS 


Table III 


ERRORS. OF MEASUREMENT. 
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TABLO IV :" 


LD/JD STUDY:, ESTIMATES OF LD/JD PREVALENCE FOR THREE SITES 


ae 


~.  RECORDS® LEARNING: DISABLED 
___ REVIEWED REE Tey ee AN 


“THESE ARE ALL CASES IN THIS SAMPLE WITH COMPLETE DATA. 
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